coal (Tr. 142).  There has never been any suggestion from MSHA
that the sloughage be cleaned up regularly, as it actually serves
to help support the ribs (Tr. 143-44).

Because of the nature of the coal in the mine, sounding or
tapping and listening to the ribs is ineffective in detecting
problems because the coal sounds the same whether it is tight or
loose (Tr. 40, 41, 79-80, 129).  The practice of the miners at
Kaiser is to examine visually the ribs in their working and
travel areas.  If a crack, overhang, or other problem is iden-
tified, the procedure is to bar the rib down using a pry bar or
equivalent before beginning work {Tr. 142P 147),

Mr. Wood and Mr. Howell testified that during their years at
the Sunnyside No. 1 Mine, they had accompanied MSHA inspectors
many times underground, and except for visits by Mr. Lee Smith of
MSHA in the aftermath of the accident, they recalled no inspector
either tapping or directing that someone tap the ribs for the
purpose of testing their soundness (Tr. 152, 201-02).  In fact,
the citation was abated through hazard training of the employees
on roof and rib control, which did not include any instruction on
physical testing of the ribs (Tr. 74-75).  It is significant that
Mr. Andrews attended the training which constituted the abate-
ment, and did not either instruct the miners himself that
physical tapping is necessary or require that the company in-
struct the miners on the need for physical tapping of the ribs
(Tr. 74-75, 187-88).

Mr. Wood and Mr. Kuhns testified that tapping the ribs at
the Sunnyside No. 1 Mine could present a hazard because, even if
the coal had been tight before the tapping, the tapping could act
to loosen the coal.  At that point, the loose coal would be a
hazard and would have to be barred down (Tr. 96, 148-49).

Mr. Andrews, the MSHA inspector who issued the citation,
testified that tapping the coal to observe visually whether there
is any problem, either through movement or through chunks falling
from the ribs, was the best way to determine its soundness.  In
fact, Mr. Andrews testified that after hitting a rib to test it,
an individual should hit it again "to see if the first test had
caused it to become loose enough to fall when you tapped it
again, or if it would create some type of crack which you could
visually see and try to bar down" (Tr. 61),  However, Mr. Andrews
also testified that if sloughage comes off the rib after it is
hit, it does not necessarily mean the rib is loose (Tr. 62).

Mr. Andrews could not identify either time or distance
intervals within which the tapping should be done, except to
state that under ideal rib conditions, the rib should be tapped
every two or three steps, stopping if "there was a different
sound" (Tr. 69-73).  However, in the twelve and one-half years he
worked in and inspected the Sunnyside No. 3 Mine, he could recall
no instance where he walked along a rib, tapped it, and detected
a problem through sound (Tr. 73-74),
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